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Aotes. 
ON THE PREFIXION OF N, 7, D, P, B, AND 
OTHER LETTERS AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE DIMINUTIVES OF CERTAIN CHRISTIAN 


We are very fond in English of prefixing cer- 
tain consonants to the diminutives of certain 
Christian names beginning with a vowel.* The 
reason no doubt is that the articulation of these 
consonants is accompanied with a greater explosion 
of breath than that of the vowels to which they 
are prefixed, and that consequently greater energy 
is imparted to the utterance. The consonants 
chiefly so used appear to belong to the class called 
by Max Miiller checks,t and the dentals (t, d, ») 
seem to be more used than the labials (p, b, m), 


* The practice is not confined to English, as will be 
seen in the sequel; but I doubt whether the practice is 
Common in any other European language. 

t The breath is completely stopped for a time, and 
then rushes out with increased vehemence. One does 
not see why some of the so-called breathings, such as h, 
#,¥, or y, should not also be so employed; but they do 
hot seem tobe. The A is, however, put out of court in 
England on account of the stigma of vulgarity attaching 
to its undue prefixion. 


and these again more than the gutturals or palatals 
(c, k, g hard and soft, j, ch). The frequency of 
use thus accords, I think, pretty nearly with the 
explosive force of the classt; and for the same 
reason the hard checks (t, p) are more used than 
the soft ones (d, b). I will now proceed to give a 
few examples. 

Of the dentals, N seems to be much more used 
than t and d, why it is difficult to say, but it is, 
perhaps, softer and more euphonious. Examples 
are: from Anna or Ann, Nan, Nanny, Nancy, 
&e., and in French Nanette, Ninon, &c. (Miss 
Yonge, i. 105); from Antony, Nanty in Scotch 
(tbid., i. 307); from Edward, Ned; from Ellen, 
Nell and Nelly; from Isabel, Nib and Nibbie 
(ibid., i. 93); and from Oliver, Noll. With regard 
to Nan, &c., Nanty and Nell, however, it may be 
said that the prefixed N is derived from the n’s in 
the names themselves, and that they are therefore 
merely cases of reduplication. I cannot decide. 

T is also used pretty frequently. Thus we have 
Ted from Edward; Tenton (i. 307) in Germ. from 
Anton=Anthony § ; and Tibbie (i. 93) from Isabel. 

As for D, I can think of no other example than 
Dandie (Scotch) from Andrew (i. 203). 

In the labial class, P does not appear to be pre- 
fixed to the diminutive of any name beginning 
with a vowel. In Peggy from Margaret, Patty 
from Martha, and Polly from Mary (in which the 
r is at the same time changed into J), it is rather 
a change of initial consonant which has taken 
place,|| unless indeed we suppose that the Ms were 
dropped first and then the Ps added. 

And the same may be said of B, and of the 
two diminutives, Bob from Robert, and Bill from 
William. In Bob, the first B is supposed to be 
derived from the second, and so to form a redupli- 
cation (see above, and also Pott, Personennamen, p. 
112). In the Italian Beppo and Peppo, b and p 
have been added to a part of Giuseppo—=Giuseppe 
(our Joseph), and the same may be said of the 
Span. form of the same name Pepe. Peppo and 
Pepe (fem. pepa) would, I suppose, be called redu- 
plications, though Joseph in Spanish is José (fem. 
Josefa), with f and not p.* Akin to these, but 
more evidently reduplications, are Babette in Fr. 


} There is not much difference perhaps in explosive 
force between the /abials and the dentals, but the latter 
have a sharper sound, and would, I think, be heard ata 
greater distance. 

§ Tantony is generally regarded as being a corruption 
of St. Anthony, the S being dropped ; andindeed Texton, 
Tibbie, and Ted are all susceptible of this explanation. 

|| For we have also the forms, Meggy, Matty, and Molly. 

"| Beppo is the only form given by Miss Yonge ; but 
an Italian lady tells me Beppe is much more common. 

* But in Babarpe, further on, from Barbara, the b 
has similarly become a p, and in Beppo the reverse has 
taken place, and a d is derived from ap. In some cases 
there is a change of vowel in the diminutive, as in 
Tenton from Anton, Peggy from Margaret, and Polly 
from Mary. 
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from Elisabeth, Bébéle from Isabelle, Babarpe from 
Barbare (these last two in Hainault ; Pott, p. 112), 
Lolotte from Charlotte, Liline from Aline, and 
Fifine from Joséphine. In the Spanish Lola 
(=Charlotte), and Leli (Swiss—Magdalen), the 
second syllable seems to be the reduplication. See 
my note on “ Zin-zan,” 5" §. iii. 117. 

A change of consonant again seems to have taken 
place in the Ital. Nanni=Vanni from Giovanni 
(Miss Yonge, i. 111), the initial N being perhaps 
borrowed from the other two. And the modern 
Greek may 
be explained in the same way. 

Miss Yonge gives the forms Jevlalija (i. 209), 
and Jelissaveta (i. 92) as Russian forms for Eulalia 
and Elizabeth; but she does not say how she 
means the j to be pronounced. If, as I expect, y, 
this addition would come under the same category 
as the yin yeux, which I considered at some length 
in “N. & Q.” (5® S. ii. 101): see note t. 

I do not profess to have given by any means 
a complete list here. If I stimulate inquiry, I 
shall be content. I hope others will add to my 
list. F, CHance. 


RALEIGH AND MILTON. 


In 1658 John Milton published Raleigh’s Cabinet 
Council and Mysteries of State Discabineted. He 
says, in the Preface, that he has had the MS. 
treatise many years in his hands, and coming upon 
it by chance amongst his other books and papers, 
he thought it an injury to withhold it longer from 
the public. He adds, that it was given to him 
“for a true copy by a learned man at his death, 
who had collected several such pieces.” 

Is this MS. still extant anywhere? Is it known 
who the learned man was who gave it to Milton? 

The book itself is well worthy of consideration. 
I think a man need only read it to see how very 
superior the statesmanship of that day was to any- 
thing that goes by the name of statesmanship in 
this. Political economy and theoretical juris- 
prudence have gone far to destroy the strong 
common-sense which we find coupled with profound 
and learned insight in the writings of Machiavelli, 
Raleigh, and Bacon. Theory is most dangerous 
in statecraft, for in that art no man succeeds who 
makes more than two moves away from actual 
experience. In state affairs theory ought to be 
constructed out of practice and subservient to 
practice. The spread of literature has necessarily 
multiplied speculatists, who, like Mill and Austen, 
broach vagaries because they have never come 
breast to breast with the actual facts. Newspaper 
writers, no matter what ability they have origin- 
ally, are the death of practical sagacity, which is 
statesmanship. They are worse than traitors, 
because they believe the plausibilities they ad- 
vocate, and are believed wien traitors might be 


doubted of. By dexterous argument they raise 
doubts which, as they never put their hand to 
anything, they never can resolve. Finally, if there 
came a spirit amongst us of the temper, skill, in- 
sight, and practice of a Raleigh, these men would 
so obfuscate the masses of their dunder-headed 
readers, penny or twopenny, that this man, with 
head in hand and hand in head, would either be 
forced aside into inaction and silence, or he must 
plot like a conspirator against the liberties of his 
country till he could put all under by force. Pre. 
sent society compels him to take illegal steps, or 
to hide away his beautiful gift of practice and 
skilled rudder-handling, like the Gospel light, 
under a bushel. It is full of danger when eduea- 
tion and culture bring things to this pass. 

It delights one to see such a man handle the 
absurd notion that money makes for the strength 
of nations. Raleigh writes, at p. 173 of this little 
tractate,— 

“A common conceit and saying it is, that money 

makes the war strong, and is the force and sinews 
thereof ; as though he who hath most treasure, be also 
mighty; but experience hath apparently showed the 
contrary.” 
And he goes on with examples, as a man who 
studies to achieve state direction ever should, to 
show that money may indeed tempt an attack, but 
not repel one. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY; AND 
MR. WILLIAM BULLOCK. 
(Concluded from p. 285.) 

What else was exhibited in this building, I am 
unaware until May, 1824 (Repository, iii, Third 
Series, p. 291), when “Mr. Bullock’s Collections, 
illustrative of Ancient and Modern Mexico,” were 
to be seen therein. A friend, who was at that 
time acquainted with Mr. Bullock, has informed 
me that he and his son visited Mexico, being 
engaged in a silver mine, and fears with very little 
success. This may have led him to turn his 
thoughts again to the Arts. With “the leading 
passion” still strong upon him, as stated in that 
magazine, he explored the regions of Spanish 
America, and imported from it some of its rarest 
products in the several departments of natural 
history ; and in addition to this collection, he was 
enabled to get together many curiosities of great 
interest hitherto sealed from European research. 
“ These consist chiefly of original specimens of ancient 
(Mexican) sculpture and paintings; of casts of the 
enormous and monstrous idols of the supreme temple; 
of the grand altar or sacrificial stone, on which thousands 
of victims were annually immolated; of a cast of the 
famous kalendar stone (recently dug up and placed at 
the side of the cathedral) ;* of a model of the immense 

ramid of the Sun; of the original Map of ancient 
Henieo made by order of Montezuma for Cortez; and of 


* And where it still remains.—W. P. 
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a number of remarkable manuscripts and picture 
writings and antiquities of various kinds in the arts and 
manufactures of this aboriginal people.” 

Also of a panoramic view of Mexico in its then 
state, taken by Mr. Bullock’s son.* A long review 
of the collection follows, perhaps taken from the 
Description of the Unique Exhibition called An- 
cient Mexico, collected in 1823, 8vo., London, 1824, 
which was sold to the visitors. There is in it a 
folding lithograph plate, which gives an idea of 
these interesting works, and also of the “ Egyptian 
Room” above noticed. The article highly praises 
“this single effort by a private individual, a first 
one too, and achieved in the short space of one 
year,” to explore the antiquities of ies nations. 
The upper rooms of the Hall contained the works 
of Art ; the lower rooms, the natural productions 
of the country— models of fruit; nearly two 
hundred species of birds, the greater number 
hitherto undescribed ; between two hundred and 
three hundred species of fishes ; cabinet of mine- 
rals, &c.; as explained on p. 246 of the Repository. 
In the same year Mr. Bullock published Six 
Months in Mexico, 2 vols. 8vo., which gives an 
outline of his excursion and discoveries, and went 
through two editions. This collection was dispersed 
by auction in September, 1825, except such of the 
MSS. as were lent to Mr. Bullock for exhibition 
by, and to be returned to, the then Government of 
Mexico. 

In December, 1824, Mr. Bullock was exhibiting 
(iv. p. 357) the 
“superb set of the arras or tapestry, for which the 
cartoons by Raphael were the original designs. . . . . This 
set was presented by the Pope Leo X.to King Henry 
VIII., who hung it up to embellish the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. After the sale of it during the 
Commonwealth, it passed through various hands, event- 
ually into those of the present proprietor,” 
who, however, is not named in the article. The 
set consisted of nine pieces, each 14 feet high, and 
near 20 feet in length. 

As regards the history of the Hall, I cannot go 
beyond this date, but I think Mr. Bullock must have 
then parted with his interest in it. As far as he is 
concerned, I find no further notice of him until 
late in 1827, when a Sketch of a Journey through 
the Western States of North America in 1827 is 
announced as preparing for publication, by W. 
Bullock, F.L.S., &c., which in the Repository for 
1828, xi., p. 39, is stated in the chapter entitled 
“The Literary Coterie ” to be— 

“ A meagre account ; he has compressed information 
that would have constituted a tolerable quarto into one 
hundred and thirty-five duodecimo pages, the chief 
object of which is to inform us that the author has pur- 
chased a large estate on the banks of the River Ohio, 
within a mile of the city. Since his arrival in London, 

* Messrs. Burford opened, in 1826, a panoramic view 
of Mexico, from Mr. Bullock’s drawings, at their building 
in Leicester Square. : 


he has engaged Mr. John B. Papworth, the architect, to 
lay out the most beautiful part of it as a town of retire- 
ment, to be called ‘ Hygeia.’ This will enable persons 
desirous of establishing themselves in an abundant and 
delightful country to do so at a very moderate expense. 
In plain English, Mr. Bullock, like the late Mr. Birk- 
beck, having made an investment in land, wants to get 
it off his hands, and thinks this an eligible plan to gull 
John Bull, as his prototype did with his Illinois prairies. 
Mr. Apathy. You do not know Mr. Bullock; he is a 
most honourable man and a gentleman. Reginald. Oh! 
no doubt. I say nothing to the contrary ; and if there 
are any persons infatuated enough to prefer the Western 
States of North America to ‘merry England,’ I do not 
know that they can do better than settle at Hygeia.” 

In this Sketch he states that he intends to return 
to the house on the estate immediately, as a resi- 
dence for himself and his family. In it he appears 
to have visited Mexico in 1826, with his wife, 
and to have made the tour during his return to 
England, thus saving the then tedious’sea voyage. 
He purchased the property of Thomas D. Carneal, 
Esq., a member of the Kentucky Legislature. 
What became of the scheme (more than it failed), 
I cannot say. Mr. Bullock, however, left England, 
and perhaps for South America, as for many years 
he lived there with his wife, I think, far up the 
Orinoco. He returned to London about 1840, and 
I remember once seeing him about that year at a 
house on the south side of Golden Square, where 
he was cleaning and relining a number of oil 
paintings which he had purchased in South 
America ; to which country they were supposed to 
have been taken by the Spanish settlers, and were 
found rolled up and stowed away. Of the time 
of his decease I am unaware. 

My friend, already mentioned, informs me that 
Mr. W. Bullock was the first to introduce into 
England, from Mexico, the lovely fuchsia, giving 
the seeds to Tait (I think), the nursery gardener in 
Sloane Street. Another friend (necessarily I have 
had to resort to the elder ones) writes— 

“I have very agreeable reminiscencies of Mr. Bullock. 
He was much more than a showman ; he was that, but a 
great deal besides that was good and excellent. ‘ Bullock’s 
Museum ’ was the wonder of his day.” 

This short account of a man now almost forgotten, 
and of the early history of a building devoted to 
the arts, will, I trust, be acceptable to many of 
the present generation, who may often ask the 
question, while passing the “ Egyptian Hall,” why 
and by whom was it erected ? 

Wyatt Papwortu. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Winter’s Tare, Act ii. sc. 1.— 
“ You are abus’d, and by some putter—on, 

That will be damn’d for’t ; would I knew the villain 

I would land-damn him.” 
Halliwell thinks the following passage from Dean 
Milles’ MS. Glo (p. 164) may explain land- 
damn: “ Landan, lantan, rantan, are used by 
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some Glostershire people in the sense of scouring 
or correcting to some perpors, and also of rattling 
or rating severely.” Rann. conjectures that land- 
damn means “condemned to the punishment of 
being built up in the earth.” Malone thinks the 
word a corruption, and that either the printer 
caught the word damn from the preceding line, or 
that the transcriber was deceived by the similitude 
of sounds ; and, further, that we should read land- 
dam, i.¢., kill him, bury him in earth. Steevens 
says land-dam him, if such reading can be admitted, 
may mean “ he would procure sentence to be past 
on him in this world, on this earth.” Johnson 
says land-damn is probably one of those words 
which caprice brought into fashion, and which, 
after a short time, reason and grammar drove 
irrevocably away. It perhaps meant no more than 
I will rid the cowntry of him, condemn him to quit 
the land. Knight thinks Farmer’s conjecture, 
laudanwm him= poison him with laudanum, was 
intended for a joke. But is it probable that the 
word laudanum was in use in England in Shak- 

are’s time. It seems to have been coined by 

mbast von Hohenheim (Paracelsus), who was 
born in 1493. A German edition of his works 
was published in 1589-90, and a Latin one in 
1603. Among many editions of portions of his 
works, one dates as early as 1553. 

The word is not, however, found either in 
Dufresne, Junius, or Minshew; and it would seem 
that the laudanwm nostrum of Paracelsus was a 
different medicine from that of the present day. 
Domet (Dict. Theoph. Paracelsus, Francf. 1584) 
says :— 

“ Zaudanum et non ladanum est medicina Paracelsi 
ex auro corallis, unionibus, &c. composita. Est etiam 
materia perlata; /audanum est specificum remedium 
sive medicamentum Paracelsi ad febres; laudina est 
angelica.” 

Walker (Crit. Exam., vol. iii. p. 99) proposes 
“ live-dam.” The MS. corrector’s suggestion (also 
given by Collier) of lamback, to beat, belabour, is, 
perhaps, the worst of all. I take it that the last 
part of the compound land-damn is a play upon 
damn'd in the second line; and that the word 
should be written land-dam, which means “to 
dam or stop the land or lant,” ¢.¢., the urine; the 
absorption of the urine into the system by the 
kidneys resulting in proximate death. This ex- 
planation struck me before reading Hanmer and 
the notes in Steevens, &c., on the subject. The 
Lancastrian word lant for urine occurs in Cotgrave 
in 1650 (ecloy, lant, urine). Ash gives “land, 
urine, but leng since obsolete.” Steevens gives an 
instance of the use of the word in Glapthorne’s 
Wit in a Constable, 1639, “ Your frequent drink- 
ing a ale with lant in it”; and in Grosse’s 
Provincial Glossary I find “ land or lant, urine ; to 
lant or leint ale, to put urine into it, to make it 
strong, N.” (perhaps rather to make it salt), The 


word is derived from the A.S. hland, hlond 
(Icelandic hland), lotium, urina; A.S. hlond adle 
urinalis dolor, dysuria stranguria ;* perhaps related 
to the Celtic lan, lon, lun, water. 


R. S. Crarnocx,. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Water Waxinc.—The idea of making the 
human body more buoyant, so that a man not 
only need not fear drowning, but shall be able to 
move about in the water with safety and facility, 
is by no means new. Perhaps one of the oidest 
distinct schemes for this purpose is that given by 
H. Knappen, in his very interesting woodcut 
illustrations to Renati’s Vier Bucher von der Rytter- 
schaft, Erfurth, 1511. In Plate txi. he has a 
representation of large double skin air-boots, the 
object of which was to render the wearer’s body so 
buoyant that he could walk in, or almost upon, 
the water. There does not seem to be any evi- 
dence that this scheme was then attempted to be 
put in practice, 

On June the 7th, 1665, Dr. Pope mentioned to 
the Royal Society “that he had seen at Paris a 
fellow walking upon the water by means of a pair 
of leather breeches made bladder-wise, with pipes 
to them to blow them up, and with legs joined 
thereto, liquored after a peculiar way ; whereupon 
Mr. Robert Hooke said it might be thought upon 
to contrive a way of making a girdle to be tied 
about a man to save him from sinking; and 
he was order’d to think upon it himself.” If 
Hooke made any experiments on the subject, I do 
not think they were published. A few years later, 
J. C. Wagenseil, of Nuremberg, described and 
figured, in his De Hydraspide, Altdorf, Noricorum, 
4to., 1690, a dress for walking in the water. It 
consisted of leathern double trunk-hose, made in 
four divisions, capable of being separately inflated, 
so as to give very great buoyancy to the body of 
the wearer, whilst by means of shoes with leaden 
soles the upright position of the body was secured, 
and by means of “fins” attached to the ankles, 
progress in the water was facilitated. It is said 
that the King of Denmark himself tried this dress, 
and went more than a mile with it on, in the open 
sea, Epwarp Solty. 


Francis Nort Crarke Munpy.—a<As a con- 
tribution to the bibliography of privately-printed 
books, I should like to add a few words to Mr. 
Ga.roy’s interesting note on the authorship of the 
lines on Swilear oak at 5" §. iii, 122. I think it 
is not generally known that there are two ger 
printed editions of Needwood Forest. That which, 
from its containing a few errors corrected in the 
other, I should suppose to be the earlier one has 
for its title, “ Needwood Forest. Written in the 


* Conf. Bosworth and Lye, quoting Cotg. 176; and 
Med. Quadr., 10, 2 
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ear mpccLxxvi. Lichfield: printed by John 
Jackson,” and has signs. A to G 2, in fours. The 
other is, “ Needwood Forest. Lichfield : printed by 
John Jackson, mpccLxxvi,” and, with the same 
number of pages, is printed on signs. A to N 2, in 
twos. What puzzles me is that Mr. Gatton, 
while copying the former title-page, gives the lines 
as printed in the last-named edition, which I iden- 
tify by the words * your hallow’d shade ” for “ yon 

low’d shade,” and “the mould’ring trunk ” for 
“thy mould’ring trunk.” 

My copy of what I suppose to be the later 
edition was a presentation copy from the author to 
Dr. Pegge. Itis bound with another work in 4to., 
the title of which is concise enough. It is, 
“Poems. Oxford: printed by Mr. Jackson, 
upcctxvit. Sold by T. Beckett and P. A. De 
Hondt in the Strand, London, and D. Prince in 
Oxford,” pp. 97. This was a gift from Godfry 
Bagnell Clarke (mentioned in a note at p. 32 of 
Needwood Forest) to Dr. Pegge, who has written on 
the title-page that the Poems are by Mr. F. N. C. 
Mundy. Both works passed into the possession 
of Mr. T. Park, who writes that the Poems are 
almost as rarely to be met with as Needwood 
Forest, which was only printed for presentation. 
A note from A. S. (I presume Anna Seward) to 
Mr. Park, in 1800, says that Needwood Forest is 
one of the most beautiful local poems in our lan- 
guage, but the author cannot be persuaded to 
publish it at large. 

Some further particulars of Mr. Mundy would 
be interesting. A short poem, entitled “My 
Grand Climacteric, 1802,” printed with the Fall of 
Needwood, gives a clue to the date of his birth. 

Joun Fitcuetr Marsu. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Sm Watrer Scorr anp tHe SEprvaGciInt.— 
Many no doubt have found—but has any one made 
a note of the fact ?_—that Sir W. Scott seems to have 
confounded the Septuagint with the Vulgate, and 
to have supposed that the former was written in 
Latin ? - Woodstock, vol. ii. p. 272 (edit. of 
Waverley Novels in 48 vols., 1829-33), Dr. 
Rocheeliffe, when helping Joceline Jolliffe to bury 
the body of Tomkins, says :— 

“Thou hast done even that which was done by the 
great and inspired legislator when he beheld an Egyptian 
tyrannizing over a Hebrew, saving that in the case 
present it was a female, when, says the Septuagint, 
*Percussum gyptium abscondit sabulo.’” 

And in Nigel, vol. ii. p. 294, King James, after 
referring to the part which he took in forwarding 
the translation of the Scriptures, adds :— 

“Yet nevertheless we ourselves confess to have found 
acomfort in consulting them in the original Hebrew, 
which we do not perceive even in the Latin version of 
the Septuagint, much less in the English traduction.” 
At p. 199 of the same volume, however, the 
monarch does cite the Vulgate :— 


“ We are like an ass, that we should so speak, stooping 
betwixt two burdens. Ay, ay, ‘ Asinus fortis accumbens 
inter terminos,’ as the Vulgate hath it. Ay, ay, ‘ Vidi 
terram quod esset optima, et supposui humerum ad 
portandum, et factus sum tributis serviens.’” 

The quotation is not quite accurate, as in Gen. 
xlix. 14, the word is accubans; the next verse 
does not profess to be given verbatim, as the first 
person is substituted for the third. 

T. Lewis O. Daviss. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“TRAVEL” OBSOLETE For “ TRAVAIL.”—The 
word “ travel,” which is used in Numbers xx. 14, 
is peculiarly liable to be misunderstood. In fact, 
a gross error of translation is found in the Irish 
Bible, from following the apparent meaning of the 
Authorized Version of the passage wherein it occurs. 
The words in Numbers are these :—“ Thou knowest 
all the travel that hath befallen us” (lit. found us). 
Travel is here only an obsolete form of “ travail,” 
and expresses the Hebrew, télaah ; Vulg., laborem ; 
LXX., 46x0ov. The same Hebrew word is found 
in two other passages : Exodus xviii. 8, “all the 
travail that had come upon them by the way,” 
and Nehemiah ix. 32, “let not all the trouble 
[marg. Heb. “ weariness”] seem little before thee, 
that hath come upon us.” Now, here we have the 
same word rendered “travail,” travel,” and 
“trouble” ; but the translator of the Old Testa- 
ment into Irish evidently thought that “ travel” 
or “travail” meant journey, and ignorantly em- 
—_ words denoting it to express them. In 
Exodus he used aits-dior, a journey; and in 
Numbers, furus,an expedition, journey, pilgrimage; 
but in Nehemiah, where there was no difficulty 
in the English, he more correctly translated b 
budid(h )read(h), vexation, trouble, a word whi 
is plainly the same as the English “ bother.” 

R. J. C. Clk. 

Rathangan, County Kildare. 


DRINKING AT THE CoNSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 
—In Church Bells of March 27 the following 
occurs 

“At a great meeting of Churchmen, held lately at 
Wolverhampton, Bishop Selwyn deplored that after 
consecrations of churches there should be expensive 
dinners, at which champagne at 8s. a bottle was drunk. 
Drinking after the consecration of burial-grounds was 
even worse. Worse still was drinking at funerals, &c.” 

Not long after reading the above, I happened to 
be looking over some of the volumes of the Re- 
publics, printed by Elzevir, when my eye alighted 
on the following passage in the Respublica Namu- 
rencis, Hannonie et Luxemburgensis. This work 
was printed “Amstelodami, Apud Johannem 
Jansonium, 1634.” At page 522, speaking of the 
last-mentioned people, he observes :— 

“ Solemnitates quasdam diligenti observantia colere 
solent, uti nimirum Ecclesiarum suarum Dedicationes, 
quo et extraneos amicos convocare, et cum illis hilariter 
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convivari, et compotare, atque etiam choreis vacare, ad 
fatigationem usque contendunt; ubi et rixz, contentiones 
et pugne raro desunt. Pervigilia denique nonnulla ut 
exempli causa Epiphaniarum, Divi Martini, Sancte 
Crucis, ex antiquorum traditione potibus indujgentes in 
multam noctem deducunt, qui mos wque apud ipsos 
urbanos (superius recensitos) etiam inolevit.” 
R. C. 


Cork. 


Srrance Lients Wates.—A gentleman 
writes from Pwliheli, a coast town in Carnarvon- 
shire, to the Field newspaper of Feb. 20, as 
follows :— 

“ Some few days ago we witnessed here what we have 

never seen before—certain lights, eight in number, ex- 
tending over, I should say, a distance of 8 miles; all 
seemed to keep their own ground, although moving in 
horizontal, perpendicular, and zig-zag directions. Some- 
times they were of a light blue colour, then like the 
bright light of a carriage lamp, then almost like an 
electric light, and going out altogether, in a few minutes 
would appear again dimly, and come up as before. One 
of my keepers, who is nearly 70 years of age, has not. nor 
has any one else in this vicinity, seen the same before. 
Can any of your numerous readers inform me whether 
they are will-o’-the-wisps, or what! We have seen three 
at » time afterwards on four or five occasions.” 
Surely we are not going to have a repetition of the 
“Fiery Exhalation” mentioned by Evelyn in his 
Diary, 22nd April, 1694, and fully discussed 
in Gibson’s continuation of Camden. These 
“‘Mephitic Vapours,” as they were called, occurred 
on the same coast. A. R 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Grorcre CRUIKSHANK IN France.—Just at the 
time when the artist’s silver wedding is being 
celebrated, it may be grateful to know that he had 
an early popularity in Paris as well as in London, 
and that he still has a well-earned reputation 
there. In 1820 The Political House that Jack 
Built appeared as La Maison Politique que Jacques 
a Batie, and the famous Matrimonial Ladder was 
reproduced, and the text translated as George 
Dandin, ou VEchelle Matrimoniale de la Reine 
@ Angleterre. These works fetch a high price, 
and are included in the catalogue of Bachelin- 
Deflorenne. Hype CLARKE. 


A Trapition or Greorce Hersert.—In the 
dedication to Sir John D’Anvers of The Standard 
of Equality, by Philo-Deceus, Lond., 1647, there 
is the following passage :— 

“ Lighting casually on the poems of Mr. George Her- 
bert, lately deceased (whose pious life and death have 
converted me to a full belief that there is a St. George), 
and therein perusing the description of a ‘constant man,’ 
it directed my thoughts unto yourself, having heard that 
the author in his life-time had therein designed no other 
title than your character in that description.” 

D’Anvers (Herbert's stepfather) became one of 
the king’s judges, and was at any rate constant 
enough to the love of liberty to ruin himself by 
opposing Cromwell when he seized the sovereign 


power. It is instructive to compare the sketch of 
the gentle Herbert with the portrait given to us 
by Clarendon and Mark Noble. 

C. Browne, 


VicissiruDEs oF Fortune IN A 
Burecu.—The town of Stirling is rich in hospitals, 
In 1639, John Cowan, a prosperous trader in the 
place, bequeathed lands in the vicinity for behoof 
of decayed burgesses. These lands yield a revenue 
of several thousands per annum. But the patrons 
of the Hospital, being the Town Council of the 
burgh, had, till his death in 1670, to support from 
the Hospital funds Walter Cowan, the founder’s 
natural son. On the 7th January, 1671, Alexander 
Short, eldest son of the late John Short, Provost 
of Stirling, was granted one hundred merks to buy 
clothes, in addition to his usual allowance from 
Cowan's Hospital funds. From the same Hospital, 
John Allan, son of a late chief magistrate, was, in 
1672, granted twenty-five pounds quarterly as 
aliment. CHarLeEs Rocers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


“To Liquor”: “Tart TAaLK.”—Some of the 
words which are supposed to have originated in 
the United States were formerly in use in Eng- 
land. They were carried to America by the early 
colonists, and have remained in use there, but 
have died out in England. I had supposed that 
“to liquor” was an Americanism, until I acci- 
dentally met with a statement, by Anthony Wood, 
that one Quin was introduced to Cromwell, who 
heard him sing with very great delight, “liquored 
him with sack,” &c. So too I thought respecting 
“tall talk,” until I met with it in one of the works 
of the great Dr. Bentley. C. 8. G. 


TwEEps.—This term for a description of woollen 
cloth is a corruption of “tweels.” The Border 
Advertiser says :— 

“It was the word ‘tweels’ having been blotted or 
imperfectly written on an invoice which gave rise to the 
now familiar name of these goods. The word was read 
as ‘ tweed’ by the late James Locke, of London (another 
pioneer of the trade), and it was so appropriate, from the 
goods being made on the banks of Tweed, that it was at 
once adopted, and has been continued ever since.” 

Tweeled cloth is cloth woven diagonally. 

H. Patrersoy. 


Jamaica Proverss.—I think the following 
proverbs, which have been sent home by an officer 
now quartered in Jamaica, are not unworthy of 
preservation in the columns of “ N. & Q.” :— 

Re When trubble catch bull-dog, monkey-breeches fit 
im.” 

“ Greedy choke puppy.” 

“ Rocky ‘tone a ribba’ bottom no feel sun hot.” 

“ When cockroach gib dance, him no ax fowl.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Heyry CLARKE, ScHOOLMASTER IN SALFORD, 
1776.—Wanted to know the 
of his death in 1818. He was the author of the 
following :— 

1. “Practical Perspective,” Lond., 1776, 8vo., vol. i. 
(qy. all weg dedicated to Charles White, Esq., of 

hester, F.R.S. 

2. “The Rationale of Circulating Numbers,” Lond., 
1777, 8vo., dedicated to Thomas Butterworth Bayley, 
Eaq., of Hope, F.R.S. In this work he advertises an 
Essay, to be speedily published, on— 

3. “ The Usefulness of Mathematical Knowledge.” 

4. “A Dissertation on the Summation of Infinite Con- 
verging Series,” Lond., 1779, 4to., dedicated to Charles 
Hutton, F.R.S., and Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military College of Woolwich. This was translated 
from the Latin of A. M. Lorgna. 

5. A Supplement to the last-named, London, 1782, 


6. “Tabule Linguarum,” about 1782, containing a 
system of shorthand adapted to the English and French 


7. “The School Candidates, a Prosaic Burlesque : 
occasioned by the late Election of a Schoolmaster at the 
Village of Boudinnoir [¢.¢. Stretford, famous for pig- 
killing, near Manchester]. Utopia: Printed in the Year 
1788,” 18mo. This is incorrectly dated 1792 in the cata- 
logue of the Manchester Free Library, p. 626. Itis there 
said to have been “ privately printed in Manchester.” 

8. “The Pedagogue, a true tale: being a Satirical 
Jeu d'Esprit,” on a sheet, price 2d. 

9, “The College: or, Lectures 4 la Sourdine; in French 
and English.” 

Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5are in the Chetham Library ; 
and in the late Mr. T. T. Wilkinson’s bequest of 
MSS. to this library, there are said to be some of 
Clarke's papers. Where may Nos. 3, 6, 8, and 9 
be seen ; and is the author known as the writer of 
anything else ? 

In the 1816 Dictionary of Living Authors, 
there is one of his name mentioned as LL.D., and 
as Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philo- 
sophy at the Royal Military College, Marlow, with 
the following works :— 

Seamen’s Desiderata,” 4to., 

(6). “A New... Operation for clearing the a: nt 
Distance of the Moon,” &c., 4to., 1800. — 

(c). “ Animadversions on Dr. Dickson’s Translation of 
Carnot’s Reflections on the Theory of the Infinitesimal 
Calculus,” Syo., 1801. 

(@). “ Virgil Re-vindicated ; being an Examination of 
Hp Hersiey's Tract on the two Seasons of Honey,” 4to., 


J. 


“Tue Scrap Boox of Literary Varieties, and Mirror 
of Instruction and Entertaining Information, containing 
several hundred pieces of Prose and Verse, and Seventy 

ravings. London: Sold by Edward Lacey, 76, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and all booksellers.” 


The letter-press appears to consist of numbers of 
the Mirror for the year 1825, and is interspersed 
with small woodcuts. But the remarkable featute 
of the book is 24 frontispieces, wood engravings, 
without signature, representing types of certain 
classes of men and women—“ The Young Lord,” 
“ Philanthropists,” “The Usurer,’ “ Yorkshire 
Schoolmaster,” &c.—in each of which we recog- 
nize some character in Nicholas Nickleby—Lord 
Fred. Verisopht, the Cheeryble Brothers, Ralph 
Nickleby, Squeers, &. They seem to me very 
well done, and are not mere copies of the pictures 
by Phiz in the novel. Nickleby came out in 
1838-39, and this book, except these character 
portraits, belongs undoubtedly to 1825. There is 
a self-congratulating Preface by the editor, and a 
list of the engravings, in which, strange to say, 
these character portraits are mixed up with the 
small woodcuts. How came this about? How 
did these Nickleby le come here, by whom 
were they drawn, and when was this book issued? 
For I suppose it must be later than, and indebted 
to, Nicholas Nickleby, and not vice versd. 
J. H. I. Oaxwey. 


Sir Georce Rooxe.—In the Times of the 24th 
ult. there appeared an advertisement, in which a 
clergyman made an appeal on behalf of a lady 
in distress, aged 76, who is called the only lineal 
descendant of the captor of Gibraltar, Admiral Sir 
George Rooke. 

Now, from Hasted’s History of Kent, and from 
William Berry’s Pedigrees of Families, Cownty of 
Kent (1830), we learn that the Admiral was son 
of Sir William Rooke, Knt., of Horton, and that 
he died in 1708. Also that he merried three 
times—(1) to Mary Howe, of Cold Bewicke, 
Wilts ; (2) to Mary Leitterill, of Dunster Castle, 
Somersetshire ; (3) to Catherine Knatchbull, of 
Mersham Hatch, County Kent—and that he had 
only one child, a son, by his second wife. This 
son was called George Rooke, and he married the 
Hon. Frances Warde, eldest daughter of William, 
Lord Dudley, but died without issue in 1739. 

Can any of your readers account for the dis- 
crepancy between the statements of the above 
authorities and the advertisement alluded to? 


Isaac, THE CABINET MrnisTER OF CHAR-LE- 
MAGNE.— 

“ A Jew, named Isaac, was the Cabinet Minister of 
Char-le-magne, and sent by him twice on confidential 
embassies to the Caliph Haroun Alraschid.”—Hebrew 
Nation, by Rev. J. W. Brooks, p. 501. 

A.D. 801.— 

“Tis lui annoncérent que le juif Isaac, qu'il avait 
envoyé, quatre ans auparavant, vers le roi de Perse, en 
compagnie de Lanfrid et de Sigismond, ses ambassadeurs, 
revenait avec de riches présents, mais que Lanfrid et 


I wish for information respecting this volume. 


Sigismond étaient morts tous deux dans le voyage.”— 
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@ Eginhard, traduites par Alexandre Teulet, 
p- 111. 

m Iniwhat work is any account of the life and 
travels of this worthy to be met with, no mention 
of him being made in the account of the Worthies 
of the Val-halla at Munich, a noble institution 
for the preservation of memorials of departed 
ey founded by the noble-minded Lewis L., 

ing of Bavaria, A.p. 1829? E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 

Potsontne By Diamonp Dust.—In the recent 
trial of the Guikwar of Baroda it was alleged that 
arsenic and diamond dust had been administered 
to Colonel Phayre. I have just been reading 
over once more The Letters of the Hon. Horace 
Walpole to the Countess of Ossory. In Letter 
cLXxxvill. I came across the following curious 
passage, and, adopting Captain Cuttle’s advice, I 
make a note of it for old “N. & Q.” :— 

“ T would only have general nature, when it has been 
refined and strained through the thousand sieves of self- 
love, ambition, envy, malice, mischief, design, treachery, 
falsehood, and professions, glazed over with perfect ease, 
good-breeding, and good-humour, and the passions only 
evaporating through invisible pores, but the angles of the 
atoms as sharp as needles and mortal as diamond dust.” 
Now, is the poisonous quality of diamond dust 
an established fact, or is it only a popular error 
handed down by the old chemists ? 

J. P. Morris. 

Avsericus GentiLis.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents who are familiar with London churches 
give me any clue to his burial-place? It appears 
from his epitaph (Konigius, Bibliotheca) that he 
died in London, 19 June, 1608, and was buried 
iby the side of his father. Both father and son 
belonged to some congregation of foreign Protes- 
tants, and Alberic’s will is attested by Philip Bur- 
lamachi, Baldiniis Hamens, Philip Calandrini, 
Aron Cappel, Ebraham Aurelius, and Joseph 
Killigrew, some of whom also subscribed to the 
will of I. Casaubon (see Pattison’s Life). I trouble 
you with this query because there has been some 
controversy on the subject. 


Burton's “ Axatomy or 
are verjuice and oatmeal good for a parrot, or 
rather, how does the statement that these things 
are beneficial to that bird imply, as it seems to do 
in the following passage, that “truth may be 
blamed ” ?— 

“ But I must take heed, ne quid gravius dicam, that I 
do not overshoot myself, Jus Minervam. I am forth of 
my element, as you peradventure-suppose ; and sometimes 
veritas odium parit, as he said, verjuice and oatmeale is 
good for a Parret.”—Democritus to the Reader, p. 59, 


edit. of 1638. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


anv Tirite.—The Earl of Kintore’s eldest 
son, who bears the courtesy title of Lord Inverurie, 


married in 1873 Lady Sydney Montagu, daughter 
of the late Duke of Manchester. In the news- 
papers, and by the family, she is styled “ Lady 
Sydney Inverurie.” Is this correct? It seems a 
contradiction in terms to prefix a Christian name 
to a peerage title, and I therefore venture to think 
that she ought to be styled simply “ Lady Inye- 
rurie,” or if her superior rank entitles her to retain 
her Christian name, that she ought to be called 
“Lady Sydney Keith-Falconer,” taking her hus- 
band’s surname instead of his title. 
Iyyzs, 


DE Sanpwicu.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
states in Her Majesty's Tower that he had consulted 
an interesting MS. called a Book of Account of 
Ralph de Sandwich, Constable of the Tower, of 
the expenditure during 189 days of the detention 
of John de Baliol, late King of Scotland, and his 
family in the Tower of London previous to his 
banishment. Will Mr. Dixon inform me where 
this Book of Account is to be seen, which at this 
time would be of great service in assisting me in 
my researches as to the later Baliols? J. B.S. 


“Mum” anp Groror I.—What is the connexion 
of the beverage called “mum” and the House of 
Hanover? In a scarce tract (dated 1726) contain- 
ing some humorous reasons against 2 Manchester 
clergyman of Jacobite proclivities, it is stated that 
for— 

“These several years past he has never been used to 
drink any mum, w™ is his Majesty's own country liquor. 
This may well be deemed a mark of disaffection, because 
tho’ he is at liberty to drink this or that liquor, yet why 
he should never touch mum at all cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to any other cause than a downright aver- 
sion to the name of Brunswick.” 

J. E. B. 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong, I rather think it is a Yorkshire family !— 
Sable, a chevron ermine between three saltires; 
argent, charged with a mullet of the latter ; crest, 
a wolf rampant sable, langued gules, holding in his 
paws a saltire argent. Witiiam Harrisox. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


What are the hooked or barbed instruments 
used as charges in the second and third quarter- 
ings of arms used by the Chetham Society . 


LeaTHer anp Inox Tauyx.—I have trunk 
which cannot be less than 150 years old. It is 
covered with stamped leather in beautiful figures, 
and divided into panels by ornamental iron bands 
and hinges. The leather is a good deal faded, and 
the iron-work rusted. I should be much obliged 
if any of your readers would describe how to 
remove the rust from the iron without destroying 
the leather, and what means to adopt to blacken 
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and polish the leather, and at the same time pre- 
gerve the sharpness of the stamped work. 
ZETA. 


MoytsoreL Famity.—Can you give me some 
information respecting this family, which gave its 
name to Montsorel Castle, in Leicestershire? In 
the time of Henry II. this castle was in the pos- 
session of Robert (surnamed Blanchemains), Earl 
of Leicester. C. L. W. 


Guosts or Guamis CastLe.—Has anything 
ever appeared in print on the many ghosts of 
Glamis Castle, and on the “ secret” ? D. 


A Jesuit Provessor or Protestant Divinity. 
—In the January number of the Quarterly Review, 
p. 64, note, mention is made of “the case of the 
Jesuit who in Sweden occupied a chair of Protes- 
tant divinity.” Where shall I find an account of 
this case / K. P. D. E. 


“Brack Catrrie.”—What is the origin of this 
expression applied to oxen, bulls, and cows, re- 
gardless of their colour ? *D, * 


Tarowine at Weppines.—What is the 
origin and meaning of this custom ? M. L. 


“Deepy.”—What is the derivation of this 
word? It is used of persons deeply engrossed in 
conversation. 


Feit.—What relation, if any, was he 
{author of Memoirs of Charles James Fox, 1808) to 
Fell, the first husband (Christian name?) of Mar- 
garet, the wife of the celebrated George Fox ? 


“Two things most surprise me, the sense of moral 
good and evil in man, and the multitude of the starry 
osts.” 


Sir A. Helps quotes this passage, somewhat as 
above, from Goethe in Casimer Maremma; Dean 
Stanley, from Kant, in his speech at Dundee. 
Which is correct ? A Constant READER. 


“ Anrno’s Vae.”—A song written at Florence 
by Charles Sackville, Duke of Dorset, on the death 
of John Gaston, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
addressed to Signora Muscovita, a singer, and 
favourite of the author's. If not inconveniently 
long, may I ask for a transcript of, or an indica- 
tion where I can meet with, the words? It is 
not, I fancy, a very frequently to be met with 
poem. AcutTvs. 


Poetic Waytep.—In Job v. 7 
sparks “are called in the Hebrew (see margin of 
English version) “sons of the burning coal.” 
Has any poet used this expression, or have any 
ts used any similar description, without being 
indebted to the Book of Job? H. B. Purron. 


Nicnotas Hooxer.—It is on record that there 
is a monument in Aberconway Church to the 
memory of Nicholas Hooker, who was himself a 
forty-first child, and was the father of twenty- 
seven children by one wife. I want to know the 
recorded date of his death, and his age. It seems 
absurd to ask if he can have been any relation of 
the “ Judicious Hooker. 

WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Cuaucer AND Gower~ Gtossarres.— Which 
are the most trustworthy glossaries to the com- 
plete works of Chaucer and Gower? J. 8. K. 


Replies. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM BAILLIE, ETCHER AND 
ENGRAVER. 
(1s S. xii. 186, 393; 5S. iii. 88.) 

The answer you have given to C. C.—or, rather, 
the reference to a reply to queries of DgLt ayp 
Scutrt in “N. & Q.,” now more than nineteen years 
ago, does not substantially afford information in 
the inquiry as to the publication of the works of 
Captain Baillie, or as to their value, and whether 
a proper descriptive catalogue of them has ever 
appeared. Your quotation, in 1855, from the 
Somerset House Gazette added, it is true, a few 
personal details in addition to the scanty bio- 
graphical notices of Captain Baillie given by 
Bryan and by Ottley. It may be observed, 
passim, that the Somerset House Gazette writer 
was mistaken as to the regiment of Light Dragoons 
into which Baillie exchanged from the 51st i- 
ment of Foot. It was to the 3rd, and not to the 
17th, regiment. There can be no doubt on that 
point, for on two of his etchings after his own 
designs, now before me, he describes himself, “ W. 
Baillie, Cap® di 3° Reg® Caval. Legiera.” Passing 
to other questions :— 

1. As to publication. It is quite certain that 
the plates appeared separately at first, and most of 
them, in the first instance at least, as private 
plates. The earliest dated plate in 1753, when 
Baillie was thirty years old, the latest in 1787, 
when his age was sixty-four. Upon a few of the 
plates there is a memorandum of publication, 
without, however, a publisher's name. For in- 
stance, on that of the peasant, with his family at 
table, saying grace. This would seem, by the by, 
to be after Ostade, and not, as Ottley says, after 
Molenaer. When the plates were somewhat worn, 
they fell into the hands of Boydell, who published 
them as a collection of what may be called, sub- 
stantially, the whole or almost complete works of 
Captain Baillie, in two folio volumes. I have 
some reason to think that Boydell must have also 
previously been the seller of single copies of the 
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se e prints or, at least, of some of them. The 
collection cannot be called a scarce one, and from 
five to seven guineas, according to the condition of 
the impressions, would probably be a fair value in 
1875. 

India-paper proof impressions of separate prints 
of Baillie’s best pieces do exist, as well as artists’ 
proofs in various states, and some of them on 
satin. I succeeded many years ago in collecting 
fifty or sixty. It need scarcely be added that they 
have a far higher value than the impressions as 
brought together in Boydell’s volumes. Baillie’s 
powers as an etcher and engraver can only be duly 
estimated from the early and best impressions of 
his separate pieces, and, judged by such a standard, 
he may be ranked as, on the whole, the ablest of 
amateur engravers, either British or foreign, in the 
past century, and as, perhaps, exceeded by none of 
the amateur engravers of the present century. 

2. As to the number, &c., of Baillie’s plates. 
Your correspondent in 1855, Dett anv 
then offered to supply a list of 106 included in his 
copy of the collected works, doubtless one of those 
issued by Alderman Boydell. Such a list is not, 
however, needed, as a very complete and well 
drawn up one is to be found in the short fragment 
of a new dictionary of engravers, entitled Notices 
of Engravers ——, by Longman & Co. in 1831), 
by the late William Young Ottley. 

It may interest your readers to note that al- 
though the catalogue of Baillie’s works is written 
with the same surprising accuracy generally as 
distinguishes the art labours and criticisms of 
Ottley, there is evidently a mistake on one im- 
portant point. Ottley describes No. 73 of his list 
of Baillie’s works as follows: “The portrait of 
Utenbogardus, commonly called the gold-weigher, 
being the original plate of Rembrandt ; retouched 
by Captain Baillie, upright 4to.” High praise, 
indeed, for Captain Baillie, that his own work 
could deceive so consummate a judge of art as 
Ottley. In a fine impression, and on India paper, 
Baillie’s copy of Rembrandt is certainly a charming 
one. Indeed, it is but little inferior to the original. 
The head is placed more squarely on the shoulders 
than it is in the original, but the other differences 
are very slight. Had, however, Ottley seen an 
impression of the unfinished state of Baillie’s plate 
which is before me whilst I am writing this note, 
as well as one in the finished state, he would have 
been convinced that it was no retouch of the 
original plate of Rembrandt, but a work wholly 
due to Baillie that he had to criticize. It may be 
added that whilst the finished plate has the fac- 
simile of the Rembrandt, 1639, signature, it wants 
what the unfinished plets supplies, viz., the well- 
known mark of Baillie’s initials, and the epigraph 
which we may suppose the Captain thought appro- 
priate, “ Scilicet improbe crescunt divitie”; rather 
a harsh one it must be confessed to append to the 


likeness of a banker like Utenbogardus, whose 
eo aig has a stately, noble, and honest 
nevolence about it ! 
I may, perhaps, on some future occasion send 
= afew short notes on other etchings of Baillie’s, 
ut the present communication is already longer 
than I intended it to be. 


Captain Baillie was more of an etcher, I believe, 
than an engraver. Mr. J. Anderson Rose has 
lately lent a splendid collection of etchings to the 
Liverpool Art Club, who printed a catalogue, and 
amongst the etchings is one by Captain Baillie, a 

rtrait of the father of William III. The ex- 

ibition has been transferred from Liverpool to 
Birmingham, where a penny edition of the catalogue 
has been printed. R. T. 


Frepk. Henpriks, 


“ FancLeD ” §. iii. 85, 133, 258.)—I under- 
stand Mr. Kiicour to object to the etymology of 
this word as traced by me, on the ground that it 
is not apparent ; and I also understand him to 
rest his objection chiefly on the fact that its pre- 
sent meaning does not greatly differ from the 
meaning of the word “fashioned.” I hope I may 
be allowed to explain this matter a little further, 
not for the sake of this word in particular, but 
with reference to general principles. And I beg 
leave to assure Mr. Kricovr that I most heartily 
agree with him in his excellent suggestion that 
“neat and ingenious ideas should, in etymological 
questions, be sparingly indulged in.” I would 
even go further, and say that etymologists have no 
business with ideas of their own at all, however 
busy they may be in tracing the succession of ideas 
as developed in the usage of words. We do not 
want ideas, but facts. And what I pointed out 
was that the word fangled is, as a fact, not found 
in our earlier authors, but appears as fangel ; that 
the said fangel is not a past participle, nor a verb ; 
but simply an adjective, formed in the regular wa 
by the addition of the A.S. suffix -ol, as in sprec-ol, 
talkative ; see March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 125. This being so, there is absolutely no 
doubt about the root being fang; and it ought to 
be remembered that the verb fangen, though obso- 
lete now, is by no means uncommon in Middle- 
English ; on the contrary, it is so common that 
nearly twenty instances of it may be readily found 
by consulting Dr. Stratmann’s Old English Dic- 
tionary. It is used, too, in many senses, as to 
take, to receive, to seize, &c. ; though I, of course, 
gave the sense of to catch as being the original 
sense. The objection to this, based merely on the 
modern use of the word, easily vanishes, when we 
reflect that many words have so altered their 
signification that the modern use of them is more 
apt to mislead than to guide a student in search of 
an etymology. In fact, then, I scrupulously avoided 
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being influenced by “ ideas,” and contented myself 
with merely tracing the history of the formation of 
the word. Whether I have traced it correctly I 
leave others to decide ; for the excellence of the 
historical treatment of verbal forms consists in 
this, that if correct, it must be indorsed by every 
student who will take the trouble to conduct such 
investigations as these, provided he be duly 
qualified to do so by a sufficient acquaintance with 
the habits and peculiarities of the earlier forms of 
our language. This brings me to the great principle 
I wish to draw attention to, viz., that the publica- 
tions of the Early English Text Society, the in- 
vestigations of Mr. Ellis, the strictly scientific 
methods pursued at the present day in Greek and 
Latin etymology, and other similar aids, are fast 
tending to revolutionize, none too soon, the whole 
study of English etymology. I have good hope 
that we pioneers have done real good ; and that 
the next generation of philologists, applying to 
English the same strictly scientific methods as 
have already been applied to Latin and Greek, 
will make a clean sweep of the thousand and one 
ludicrous guesses with which even the best of our 
dictionaries are still encumbered, and will unhesi- 
tatingly reject, as useless lumber, all that is of the 
nature of guess-work, all that cannot be supported 
by ample, or, at any rate, by sufficient evidence. 
If in this process some of my work is swept away 
with the rest, I can fully forgive, by anticipation, 
those who weigh it and find it wanting. I dare 
say some of it will remain, and perhaps the present 
article amongst the rest. Etymoiogy is, in fact, 
not a personal matter at all ; if an etymology rests 
merely on the basis that so-and-so suggested it, it 
is rotten and useless ; and I entirely repudiate the 
notion, so extremely common even in our best 
sa peasy that etymology is a mere system of 

puns, and that anything may be “derived” 
from anything else, provided there is some “ ap- 
parent” outward likeness between the forms com- 

Watter W. SxKear. 


Some light, I think, is thrown on the discussion 
of this word by the following extract from the 
remarkable speech said to have been uttered by 
the shrewd old King James VI. when asked to 
promote Laud to the See of St. David’s :— 

“This man hath pressed me to invite them (the Scots) 
to a nearer conjunction with the Liturgy and Canons of 
this nation, but I sent him back again with the frivolous 
draft he had drawn. ... For all this, he feared not 
mine anger, but assaulted me again with another i//- 
fangled_platform.”—Mem. of Arch. B. Williams, by 
Bishop Hacket. 

The meaning of ill-fangled, a word not noticed 
yet in the discussion, would seem to be “ ill- 
contrived,” or “badly constructed”; if so, it 
would appear that “fangled” has some affinity 
With “ fashioned,” as suggested by Mr. Kitcovr, 
but not quite in the sense in which he uses the 


word, but in the older sense of “made,” or 
“formed.” Observe that King James does not 
say a fangled, but a “frivolous draft.” Is it not 
possible, then, that at an early age both “fangled” 
and “fashioned” may have meant “ constructed,” 
and both gone through similar transitions of 
meaning, till “‘ new fangled” and “new fashioned ” 
were ysed as they are at the present day ? 
A. Feraussoy, Lt.-Col. 


Bepca: Beprorp (5" §, iii. 48, 251.)—I may 
answer the inquiry of Mr. Favtke-Watiine by 
stating that there is no Sanskrit root bed. There 
is bhed or bhid, corresponding with Lat. find-o, 
Goth. beit-an, A.-S. bit-an,to cleave, to split, to bite. 
It is beyond the bounds of probability or possi- 
bility that a pure Sanskrit root should form a 
portion of an English place-name. 

The first mention of Bedford is in the Saxon 
Chronicle, under the date a.p. 571, “ Her Cuthwulf 
feaht wis Bryttwealas cet Bedican-forda,” “This 
year Cuthwulf fought against the Britons at 
Bedican-ford.” In the entries under the years 
919 and 921 it is written Bedan-forda. At the 
latter dates it appears to have been a considerable 
town on both sides of the river Ouse. Bedican- 
ford would thus seem to have been the original 
name. In the interval of three hundred and fifty 
years there was ample time for the contraction of 
Bedican into Bed. 

Now Be-dican is a pure Low German word, not 
found either in the High German, Gothic, or 
Scandinavian. We have it in Flemish, Be-deghen; 
Dutch, Be-dijken, to dyke, to intrench. We find 
the same term in Offa’s Dyke, Watt’s Dyke, in- 
trenchments thrown up to restrain the incursions 
of the Welsh. The natural and obvious origin of 
the name would therefore be “the intrenched or 
fortified ford,” a very suitable appellation, con- 
sidering the important position it held first in the 
wars between the Anglo-Saxons and the Britons, 
and subsequently between the English and the 
Danes. Upon any other supposition it is difficult 
to account for the syllable “can.” It by no 
means follows, however, that other places in which 
Bed forms the prefix must have had the same 
origin. We know that Beda was a proper name, 
and very probably a tribal name, and the great 
number of places beginning with Bed and Bid— 
Bedminster, Bednall, Bedwardine, Bideford, Bid- 
ston, Bidborough, &c.—certainly point to Bed and 
Bid as patronymics. Where the signification lies 
on the surface it seems needless to search further, 
much more so to invent orthographies such as 
Beadan-ford, which I do not think exists in docu- 
ments of the A.-S. period. J. A. Picrox. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Two correspondents (p. 252) on this subject 
do not know the difference between the “ strong ” 
and the “weak” conjugation of Anglo-Saxon 
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verbs, since they imagine fthat the past parti- 
ciple of bedician is bedican. This being the 
measure of their knowledge of the language, they 
can scarcely be considered competent to express 
an opinion on the etymology of an Anglo-Saxon 
name. Even apart from this blunder, the deriva- 
tion suggested is one which no tolerable scholar in 
Anglo-Saxon could regard with favour even for a 
moment. The conjecture of another of your corre- 
spondents, that the first syllable in Bedford is the 
Saxon bead, meaning commanded—in the modern 
sense of “commanded by a fortress”—is, if 
possible, still more ludicrously mistaken. <A 
fourth correspondent, who knows some Welsh, is 
very excusably mystified by a statement of some 
writer that beado is a British word, meaning 
slaughter. He cannot find any such word in his 
Welsh dictionary ; and no wonder, since the word 
is not British at all, but Anglo-Saxon. <A writer 
who (if your correspondent does not misrepresent 
him) believed that “ British” and “ Anglo-Saxon” 
meant the same thing, is not entitled to very much 
deference as an authority on English etymology. 
I think no one who really does understand the 
matter will have any doubt that the names of Bed- 
canford, Bedanford, and Badecanwiellon, would 
have been understood by any Anglo-Saxon as con- 
taining the personal names Bedca, Beda, and 
Badeca. All these are authentic names borne by 
Anglo-Saxon men. The last quoted is known in 
history as that of an ancestor of Benedict Biscop 
{spelt Baduca). It is, however, open to anybody 
who chooses to believe that these Saxon names 
represent, not a true tradition, but merely an 
ancient etymological guess : in other words, that 
they are what I should call interpretative corrup- 
tions of the original British names. Perhaps in 
the case of Bedford this view may receive a little 
support from the diversity of forms under which 
the name appears in the Saxon Chronicle. But 
this argument is of too little weight to make this 
possibility worth entertaining seriously, unless 
some further evidence be found to sustain it. I 
should like to know on what grounds it is so 
readily assumed by all your correspondents that 
“Bedford must have been a place of great import- 
ance from the very beginning of the Saxon period.” 
However, even if this could be proved, the fact 
would by no means render it unlikely that the 
Saxons should have re-named the place after some 
countryman of theirs too insignificant to have any 
place in history. Lxorric. 


Tue (5* §S. iii, 208.)—I have not 
noticed that the query of F. N. L. has elicited any 
answers, and thinking that, although he seeks more 
for information concerning Nicholas Lette, often 
mentioned by Gerarde, perhaps the observations of 
Gerarde on the yellow rose may have escaped 
your correspondent, I extract the very quaint de- 


scription of this “floure,” named by this author 
“ Rosa lutea,” which ascribes to it quite another 
source to that mentioned by F. N. L. 


“ The yellow rose, which (as diuers do report) was by 
Art so coloured and altered from his first estate, by 
grafting a wilde rose upon a broome-stalke; whereby 
(say they) it doth not onely change his colour, but his 
smell and force. But for my part, I hauing found the 
contrary by mine owne experience, cannot be induced 
to beleeve the report : for the roots and offsprings of this 
rose haue brought forth yellow roses, such as the maine 
stocke or mother bringeth out, which euent is not to be 
seen in all other plants that haue beengrafted. More- 
ouer the seeds of yellow roses have brought forth yellow 
roses, such as the floure was from whence they were 
taken; which they should not do by any conjecturall 
reason, if that of themselues they were not a naturall 
kinde of rose. Lastly, it were contrary to that true 
principle, Natura sequitur semina quodque sua ; that is 
to say, euery seed and plant bringeth forth fruit like 
unto it selfe, both in shape and nature ; but leauing that 
errour, I will proceed to the description : the yellow rose 
hath browne and prickly stalks or shoots, fiue or six 
cubits high, garnished with many leaues, like unto the 
muske rose, of an excellent sweet smell, and more 
pleasant than the leaues of the eglantine ; the floures 
come forth among the leaues, and at the top of the 
branches, of a faire gold yellow colour: the thrums in 
the middle are also yellow: which being gone, there 
follow such knops or heads as the other roses do beare.” 

“Of this kinde there is another more rare and set 
by, which in stalks, leaues, and other parts is not much 
different from the last described, onely the floure is very 
double, and it seldome fairely shewes it selfe about 
London, where it is kept in our chiefe gardens as a 
prime rariety.” 

The description of the single yellow rose is 
written by Master Gerarde in 1597 ; that of the 
double variety by Johnson in 1633. The cautious 
way in which the former author deals with the 
traditionary origin of the yellow rose is extremely 
characteristic and «musing. 

REDGRAVE. 


“Tue Encuisn ArtstopHanes,” &c. (5% §. ii. 
325, 484; iii. 232.)—W. A. C. slightly misappre- 
hends me. If Béranger is to be called the “ French 
Burns” because he is as popular in France as 
Burns in Scotland, I have no objection. On the 
same principle, you may call Shakspeare the Eng- 
lish Homer, and Goethe the German Dante. 
Extend the method to journals, and the Times 
might be called the English New York Herald 
simply because they are the most popular journals 
in the two countries, though the Times could not 
live a week in New York, or the Herald in 
London. That Béranger was the national poet of 
France as Burns of Scotland, destroys W. A. C.’s 
case. The Scottish race could not produce a 


Béranger, whose subtlety is unnatural to them. 

The French race could not produce a Burns, whose 

grand vitality is unnatural to them. 

I may just remark, in passing, that I call “cha- 

racter-verse” verse which describes character, and 

that in his unique poem, entitled Retaliation, 
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Oliver Goldsmith has enriched our literature wita 
a series of cabinet portraits by the hand of a great 
master. I do not know the equal of that poem in 
any language ; it surpasses the Epistles of Horace. 
Were it possible for Englishmen to forget Burke 
and Garrick and Reynolds, Goldsmith’s lines would 
keep those noble actors in the world of intellect 
before the eyes of men for ever. The three lines 
which W. A. C. quotes from Washington Irving 
are very weak. 

Now as to Foote. W. A.C. has not read his 
Boswell, or he would be aware that Dr. Johnson 
never “feared his ridicule.” When Johnson was 
dining with Mr. Davies, he asked what was the 
common price of an oak stick; and, being told 
sixpence, said to Davies, “Sir, give me leave to 
send your servant to purchase me a shilling one. 
I'll have a double quantity ; for Iam told Foote 
means to take me off, as he calls it, and I am deter- 
mined the fellow shall not do it with impunity.” 
Foote heard of this humorous threat, and sup- 
pressed his intended mimicry of Johnson—a man 
who feared nothing. 

But Foote is to be called the English Aristo- 
phanes because he wrote the Mayor of Garrat 
(sic; but if W. A. C. knew Surrey as well as I do, 
he would know that the village is named Garrett) 
and invented Jerry Sneak. Does W. A. C. know 
that Aristophanes is a poet of the highest flight, 
whose choruses are overfilled with delicious music, 
whose Attic Greek is the very perfection of that 
divine language? Surely he has not read Aristo- 
phanes in the original. The great comedian is 
unique. The English race could not produce such 
awritere The mixture of wild humour with the 
most glorious poetry is quite without parallel. 
Will W. A. C. deign to open the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes at v. 676 and read a page of that wondrous 
chorus, and say if he really thinks the creator of 
that exquisite mixture of philosophy with poetry 
was an Attic Foote ? ORTIMER COLLINS. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Kyicutnoop (5 §. iii. 289.)—Yes! The eldest 
son of a baronet on coming of age is entitled to 
knighthood by ancient custom, but the practice is 
obsolete. D. 


I beg to subjoin an extract from “A Decree 
respecting Baronets,” passed by James I. on the 
28th May, 1612 :— 

“First His Maiestie is pleased to knight the present 
Baronets, that are no knights; and doeth also by these 
presents, of his meere motion and favour, promise and 
graunt for him, his heires and successours, that such 
Baronets, and the heires male of their bodies as heir- 
after shalbe no knights: when they shall attaine, or 
be of the age of one and twentie yeirs, vpon know- 
ledge thereof giuen to the Lord Chamberlaine of the 
Household, or Vice-Chamberlaine for the time being, or 
in their absence to any other officer attending upon his 
Maiesties person ; shall be knighted by his Maiestie, his 
heires and successours.” 


This patent refers to the Ulster Baronets, an 
order established with a view to the colonization 
of the North of Ireland. A similar privilege was 
awarded to the Order of Nova Scotia Baronets, 
established in 1624. Cuaries Rocesrs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


On referring to the Patent of a Baronetcy (of 
Great Britain to which the Great Seal was set in 
1734) which is in my family, I find the following 
words :— 

“And that We our Heirs and Successors will create 
and make the firstborn son or Heir Male apparent begot 
of the body of the said R. R., and of the bodies of his 
Heirs Male aforesaid, and every one of them a knight so 
soon as he shall attain the age of One and Twenty Years, 
although in the lifetime of his Father or Grandfather, 
upon notice being given thereof to the Chamberlain or 
Vice Chamberlain of Us, our Heirs and Successors.” 


King James I., when he erected the baronetage 
into an order of hereditary nobility, conferred, by 
letters patent, the privilege of demanding knight- 
hood on the baronets, and their eldest sons, or 
heirse apparent, on attaining the age of one-and- 
twenty years, without the payment of any fees or 
dues for the same; and a clause to that effect was 
inserted in the letters patent of creation of each 
baronetcy, until Dec. 19, 1827, when George IV., 
by a decree of that date, abrogated the privilege 
(whether the sovereign had the legal power to do 
so seems doubtful) :— 

“With respect to all letters patent for the creation of 
Baronets to be made and granted after these presents ; 
and that the said letters patent shall be made hereafter 
without any such clause as hereinbefore mentioned, 
without prejudice nevertheless to any letters patent here- 
tofore granted, or to the rights and privileges now by law 
belonging to any Baronet and his heirs male.” 

The privilege is, therefore, now supposed to 
attach only to the baronetcies created prior to the 
date of King George IV.’s decree. There are 
several instances on record of the privilege being 
exercised ; the most recent, I believe, is the case 
of the eldest son of Sir John Cotter, Bart., who 
was knighted when he came of age a year or two 
ago. C. 8. K. 


“Eythan Lodge, Southgate. 


In 1836 the eldest son of Sir Richard Broun of 
Colstoun, who was the Honorary Secretary of the 
Committee of the Baronetage, which Committee 
had made various claims, some of them very ridi- 
culous, claimed Knighthood. The Marquess 
Conyngham, then Lord Chamberlain, notwith- 
standing King James’s patent, declined to present 
him to the sovereign for the purpose of receiving 
the honour. Joun 

Hammersmith. 


Gray’s “Sranzas Wrote 1x a Country 


Cuvurcn Yarn” §. iii. 100.)—I have an exact 
fac-simile of the original MS. of this poem, fom 
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which I copy the unpublished verses, in the hope 
that they will interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
Between the eighteenth and nineteenth stanzas 
are the four following, bracketed :— 
“ The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize Success ; 
But more to Innocence their safety owe, 
Than Power or Genius e’er conspired to bless. 
And thou who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of Fate : 
Hark how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal Peace. 
No more, with Reason & thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares & endless wishes room ; 
But thro’ the cool sequester’d vale of life 

Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom.” 

The second of these, altered, now forms stanza 24, 
between which and stanza 25 in the MS. is :— 
“If chance that e’er some pensive Spirit more, 

By sympathetic Musings here delay'd, 

With vain, tho’ kind, enquiry shall explore 

Thy once-loved Haunt, this long-deserted shade.” 
Between 25 and 26 the following :— 

“ Him have we seen the Green-wood side along, 

While o’er the Heath we hied, our Labours done, 

Oft as the Woodlark piped her farewell Song 
With whistful Eyes pursue the setting Sun.” 
And immediately before the epitaph the following: 
“ There scatter'’d oft the earliest of the Year 
By Hands unseen are showers of Vi'lets found, 
The Robin loves to build & warble there, 

And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground.” 
There are also many minor differences between 
the printed poem and the original MS., which, I 
may add, does not contain the stanza printed in 
“N. & Q.,” ante, p. 100. Cc. D. 


“Barruram’s Dirck” (4% x. 520; xi. 61, 
145.)—Sir Noel Paton painted some years ago 
a picture illustrating the well-known ballad 
Barthram’s Dirge. I do not remember that I ever 
saw the original, but there is a very good engrav- 
mgs it in Beautiful Pictures, New Series, 1875, 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The 
— is a most touchingly beautiful composition, 

ut there are two errors of historic detail in it 
which mar its effect on those who understand the 
customs of the medieval church. There are four 
candles on the altar. In those days, in this 
country, only two were, I believe, ever put upon 
the altar, however many there might be in other 
parts of the church. There is also a tabernacle 
represented standing on the altar for the recep- 
tion of the host. Before the Reformation there 
is no doubt that the host was reserved, not in a 
tabernacle upon the altar, but in a little cup or 
globe-shaped vessel hanging over it. This vessel 
Semetimes, though rarely, had the form of a dove. 


The writer of the letter-press explaining the picture 
evidently believes that this lovely poem is an old 
ballad. It is quite as beautiful as the best of 
those we have inherited from past times, but it 
is certainly not old. It was composed by the late 
Mr. Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, the historian of 
the Bishopric of Durham. In proof of this, see A 
Memoir of Robert Surtees, by the Rev. James 
Raine (Surtees Soc.), pp. 86, 240, where two states 
of the poem may be found. Cornvs. 


Biow’s Betrast (5 §. ii. 248, 324, 
360.)—Having lately had an opportunity of read- 
ing the letters which have appeared on this sub- 
ject, it appears to me that one element in the 
question has been neglected, and that a most 
important one, in respect of the date claimed for 
this Bible, viz., 1702. 

The imprint of the Bible, as given in “N. & 
Q.,” 5% S. ii. 248, 324, is as follows :—“ Belfast : 
Printed by and for James Blow, and for George 
Grierson, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, at the King’s Arms and Two Bibles, in 
Essex Street, Dublin, mpcct1.” 

It is clear, therefore, that this Bible must have 
been issued at a time when George Grierson was 
King’s Printer. 

Now, according to Gilbert’s History of the City 
of Dublin (Dublin: J. Duffy, 1861, vol. ii. pp. 
157, 160), “George Grierson obtained, through 
the influence of the accomplished Lord Carteret, 
while Viceroy, a reversion of the Patent Office of 
King’s Printer in and through all Ireland in 1727.” 
. . . » “George Grierson having died in 1753, at 
the age of 74, tlie office of King’s or Queen’s 
Printer in Ireland is retained by the family down 
to the present time.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the date of the 
Bible in question must fall between these limits, 
1727 and 1753; and, consequently, that its date 
may be mpccti., but te MDCCII. 

It appears, further, that Andrew Crook was 
King’s Printer in 1700, and Queen’s Printer in 
1709—a period which covers the year 1702. (See 
Garstin, Book of Common Prayer in Ireland. 
Dublin : Hodges, 1871, p. 24.) 

I fear, therefore, that as far as the subject of the 
present controversy is concerned, we must still 
submit to the dictum of Achdeacon Cotton— 
(Editions of the Bible and parts thereof in 
English ; 2nd edition, Oxford, 1851, p. 83)— 
“1714; Bible; authorised version; Dublin, 

rinted by A. Rhames, for William Binauld and 
‘liphal Dobson. Folio.” . . . “I am ashamed to 


say that this is the earliest edition of the Bible 
printed in Ireland which I have been able to dis- 
cover.” 
I may add that of this edition of 1714 I possess 
a copy, unfortunately imperfect. 
Tuomas W. Carson. 
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Costume §. iii. 149.)—The in- 
quirer will find much information in the Encyelo- 
pedia Metropolitana, article “Judges,” which is 
too long to copy. It appears, in brief, that the 
regulation is by an order of the 4th June, 1635. 

The Judges are to wear black or violet robes in 
term-time, which are to be faced with taffeta from 
Ascension Day to St. Simon and St. Jude, and 
with miniver from St. Simon and St. Jude to 
Ascension Day. On all holidays, scarlet, faced as 
aforesaid. Scarlet at church, or when they go to 
a feast, and he that gives the charge and delivers 
the gaol is to wear scarlet for the most part. 

There are directions as to the tippets and casting 
hoods. These last are to be worn over the right 
shoulder, signifying temporal dignity. Worn over 
the left would be after the manner of priests. 

The material for the fine robes used to be 
furnished by the king. 

The black gown worn when the Judge is 
causes is, I believe, a Serjeant’s. Ww. 


H. H. W. will find a minute account of the 
changes of costume of the Judges according to the 
day and season in the Penny Post for 1874, page 167. 
This account may be trusted, as it is supplied by 
Mr. Frayling, chief clerk to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. But can any one of your 
learned readers explain the symbolic meaning, or 
historic raison d’étre of these curious and “ ritual- 
istic” mutations of dress ? 


trying 
G. 


Mippie Tempvar. 
Bradford. 


See Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1868, 
p. 657, and “ N. & Q.,” S. vi. 258, 399 ; §, 
ix. 45, 153. Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Lichfield House, Anerley. 


“Opps anp Enps” (5 §, iii. 165.)—I have 
always thought this was “ Orts and ends,” such as 
had to be swept up afterspinning. “ Orts” occurs 
in one of Bloomfield’s poems :— 

“Come, Betty, stop your humdrum wheel, 
Sweep up your orts.” 
Orts is used in North Lincolnshire for any sort of 
scraps or litter. Is it not the same as “ ords ”? 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


_An elderly lady of my acquaintance speaks of 
giving her family the “ orts and ends,” when she 
treats them to a “picked-up dinner.” So my 
father always insisted that the cattle must eat 
their orts before having fresh hay given them. 
May not “odds and ends” have been originally 
“orts and ends”? See Brewer's Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, “ Orts.” ARROWSMITH. 

Hartford, Ct., U.S. 


A QuEsTIoNn or Grammar (5% §, iii. 
165.)—I am inclined to lean to the correctness of 


the grammar in the quotation from Macaulay’s 
History of England, rather than to that in the 
sentence from Realmah, given by Janez. Sir 
Arthur Helps writes, “ For my own part, I should 
have liked to have heard more about Effra.” Now, 
however long ago it may be since he would “have 
liked,” these two words take us back to the time 
when he wished to hear; to a time which was then 
present, not to a time still further back, to which 
it was evidently not his intention to refer. 
J. L. 


Jasrz may find the points he raises fully dis- 
cussed in Cobbett’s Grammar of the English Lan- 
quage, edit. 1838, Letter xix. The passage is too 
lengthy for quotation, but exactly bears on the 
usage of Sir Arthur Helps as quoted, and as I 
think adversely to him. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


The phrase quoted by Janez is not peculiar to 
Sir A. Helps, but as old as the language, and to 
be found in all our writers, including Shakspeare, 
Swift, &c. An analogous mode of expression is 
common in Latin. Take, for instance, the well- 
known— 

“ Debuerant fusos evoluisse meos.” 

Still the form is radically false, and should be 
discontinued. My attention was called to this 
error through a friend, who, describing his adven- 
tures: in a snowstorm, said, “ How glad I should 
have been to have had a greatcoat!” I at once 
replied, “To have had one would have been of 
little use unless you had it still.” Th. Me 


Sir Davip Wikis (5" §. iii. 265.)—From the 
following extract from the log-book of the Oriental 
steamship, the reason of Wilkie’s oceanic burial 


appears :— 
“ Tuesday, June 1, 1841. 

“8 a.m. Sir David Wilkie suddenly worse. 

“1030. Received mails aboard, and at 10°45 anchor 
up. Full speed. 

“11°10 a.m. Sir David Wilkie expired. 

“11°15. Put back to ask permission to land the body. 

“11°45. Anchored. 

“0. m. Fine clear weather. The authorities would not 
allow the body to be landed. Carpenter making a coffin. 

“030. Anchor up. Full speed. 

“8°30 p.m. In lat. 36°20, and long. 642, stopped engines 
and committed to the deep the body of Sir David Wilkie. 
Burial service performed by the Rev. James Vaughan, 
Rector of Wroxall, near Bath.”"—JLife of Sir. David 
Wiikie, by Allan Cunningham (3 vols. Svo., London, 
1843), vol. iii. pp. 473-4. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 

There is a cemetery for Protestants at Gibraltar 
on what is called the neutral ground. A dear 
relative of mine was interred there upwards of 
thirty years ago. H. E. Wirkrxson. 

Anerley. 


“Fast: Enoracenses” (5% §, iii, 112, 140, 
236.)—I hasten to offer my sincere apology to 
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F. R. R. for having written what I did without 
myself having carefully read every line of the 
Preface. I was misled, first, as many others are, 
by the title-page, to which I referred ; secondly, 
by some passages in the Preface, which had caught 
my eye ; and, thirdly, by never having heard my 
good friend Canon Raine speak of the book as 
is own. 

I expressed no opinion whatever as to the rela- 
tive value of the works of Raine and Hook. The 
former is written mainly for scholars, the latter 
for general readers. I am as desirous as any one 
can be to see the second volume of the Fasti 
Ebor., and regret that the clergy and educated laity 
of the northern province should give so little en- 
couragement to the publication of so valuable a 
work, 

May I add a suggestion to compilers of cata- 
logues and indices, that the Fasti should always 
be entered under both names? I have lately 
known a case in which Raine’s Fasti Ebor. was 
asked for at the London Library. The reply was 
that they had no such, work. I presume it is 
entered in their catalogue under the name of Dixon 
om. Be 

atfield Hall, Durham. 


East Aneuian Worps (5" §. iii. 166.)—In one 
instance, at least, Mr. Lorrs has fallen into the 
besetting snare of word-collectors, namely, that 
of believing a word in use in his neighbourhood to 
be peculiar to it. Any butler in London will tell 
you that he washes up his glass in a keeler. 

JAYDEE. 


“Tarr’s Magazine” (5™ §. iii. 
167.)—1. The initials J. A. R. are those of John 
Arthur Roebuck, who was then M.P. for Bath. 

& I have reason to believe that the pamphlet 
The National Defences was written by the late 
Mr. Cobden. Crito. 


3. The Book of the Seasons; or, a Calendar of 
Nature, is by William Howitt. It was published 
in 1831 by Bentley, and has been many times re- 
published in both England and America. 

5. The author of An Exposition of the Faise 
Medium, &c., was Richard Henry Horne, the 
author of Orion and many other works with which 
Otrnar Hamst is doubtless familiar. It was 
published in 1833 by Effingham Wilson. 

6. I cannot identify Junius Redivivus, but the 
following, written by the same author, may afford 
a clue to the identification :—A Tale of Tucuman; 
with Digressions, English and American [a politi- 
cal poem]. Lond., 1831. 12mo, Also published 
by Effingham Wilson. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 


Princess or Serenpip (5 §. iii, 169.) — 
Horace Walpole used the word Serendipity to 
express a particular kind of natural cleverness, 


and in his letter to Sir Horace Mann, CCLL, 
28th Jan., 1754, he thus describes it :— 

“I once read a silly fairy tale called The Three Princes 
of Serendip. As their Highnesses travelled, they were 
always making discoveries, by accidents and sagacity, of 
things they were not in quest of ; for instance, one of 
them discovered that a mule blind of the right eye had 
travelled the same road lately, because the grass was 
eaten only on the left side, where it was worse than on 
the right. Now do you understand Serendipity?” 

I presume it is the story of these three Princes, 
and not of the Princess, that your correspondent is 
inquiring after. Epwarp Souty, 


Birtus, Marriaces, AND Deatus (5" §. iii. 
183.)—Since the time that the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ceased to record these occurrences, and its 
short-lived successor, the Register, came to an un- 
timely end, there has been no handy source of 
information for matters so necessary to the genea- 
logist and topographer. It seems a pity that the 
daily lists in the Times and other newspapers 
should not be republished in annual volumes. 
The proprietors of the Times would do a great 
service if they would simply reprint their own 
lists, beginning from the year 1868, when the 
Gentleman’s Magazine changed its character, and 
for the future issuing a yearly volume. An index 
of names might be furnished every ten years, An 
addition of a few pence to the charge for insertion 
in the daily paper would cover the expense, and 
the volumes would have a considerable sale. 

C. R. M. 


Snoat, SHote, Scuoor (5 iii. 186.)—As 
the whaling terms are taken from the Hollanders, 
that is why sailors say “ school.” 

Hype CLarKe. 


OriGINALs or Cuaracters 1n “Coninessy” 
(5% S. iii, 186.)—Not six only, but sixty of the 
originals are indicated in a Key to the Characters 
in Coningsby, published by Sherwood, Gilbert & 
Piper, Paternoster Row, 1844. The author is not 
one of the sixty. Sidonia represents Baron A. de 
Rothschild, of Naples. H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


“Cooxiz” (5@ §. iii. 188.)—I do not know 
how this word got to Scotland ; but I think it is 
perfectly understood in some parts of the United 
States of America. “Cookie” is simply « phonetic 
transcript of the Dutch koekje, meaning «@ little cak 
of any description. Avex. V. W. Brxxers. 


With reference to the origin of the Scottish 
word “cookie,” as applied to what in England 
would be termed a bun, an obvious derivation 1s 
the German kuchen, a cake. According to Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary, the word is derived from the 
Low Dutch koekie, pronounced “ cookie,” which is 
the name applied to a species of fine tea-bread. 

James Ducuip Cricntoy. 

Forest Hill. 
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“Gop SAVE THE MARK” (5% §, ii, 169, 215, 
335, 437 ; iii. 16.)—In supplement to Curnperrt 
Beve’s reminiscence at p. 16, I may note a story 
connected with the civil war, U.S.A. <A very 
strict colonel, commanding, if my memory serve 
me, » Massachusetts regiment, set his face strongly 
against all swearing or bad language from officers 
or men; but a captain in the corps, having 
been educated on a different plan from his chief, 
was an habitual offender in this respect. One day, 
the regiment was drawn up on a sandy point, with 
the colonel and staff somewhat in advance, recon- 
noitring, when a Southern gunboat sent a shot 
that threw the sand into the colonel’s eyes and 
himself totally off his moral equilibrium. His 
language on the occasion is hardly fitted for the 
decent pages of “N. & Q.”; but he suddenly 
recollected that he had forgotten himself, and 
wound up with “ As Captain Jones would say, 
gentlemen, as Captain Jones would say.” . 

Shinfield Grove. 


Joun Jervis, tHE Dwarr (5 iii. 188.)— 
Granger, in his Biographical Dictionary, says :— 

“The resemblance of this diminutive person is pre- 
served by his statue, most inimitably carved in oak, and 
coloured to resemble life. All that is known of his 
history is, that he was in height but three feet eight 
inches, and was retained by Queen Mary as her page of 
honour. He died in the year 1558, aged fifty-seven 
years, as appears by the dates painted on the girdle at 
the back of the statue in the possession of George 
Walker, Esq., Winchester Row, Lisson Green, Padding- 
ton.” 
Jervis’s portrait is given in Caulfield’s Remarkable 
Persons. E. H. Cotemay. 


“M. Crceronts Consonatio” (5 §, 
iii, 188.)—There always has been, and still is, 
great doubt amongst scholars as to the authenticity 
of this treatise. See Miscell. Lipsiensis, tom. vi. 
Dissert. exxx. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


“Tae VaGcanonp,” py Grorce Waker (5 
8. ii, 406, 497.)\—The author of The Vagabond 
wrote some eleven or more works besides this, a 
list of which may be found in Upcott and Shobert’s 
Dictionary, and in Watt. The only one of them 
reprinted in America was The Three Spaniards, 
published in Philadelphia by John B. Perry. He 
was born Dec. 24, 1772, and died Feb. 8, 1847. 

GasToN DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 

Gortne axp tre Doc (5™ §. iii, 158.)—Mr. 
Jessr will find some little justification of the 
belief that Goethe disliked the dog in Sarah 
Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe, 1833, vol. i. 
p. 77. Johann Falk records a monologue of 


Goethe’s on life after death :-— 

“* Annihilation is utterly out of the question ; but the 
possibility of being caught on the way by some more 
powerful, and yet baser Monas, and subordinated to it, 


this is unquestionably a very serious consideration; and 
I, for my part, have never been able entirely to divest 
myself of the fear of it, in the way of a mere observation 
of nature.’ ” 

“Just at this moment,” continues Falk, “a dog was 
heard repeatedly barking in the street. Goethe, who 
had a natural antipathy to dogs, sprang hastily to the 
window, and called out to it, ‘ Take what form you will, 
vile larva, you shall not subjugate me.’” 

In any one else this might have been taken for 
an outburst of lunacy, It does not appear that 
Goethe ever made a friend of a dog, or even kept 
one. JABEZ, 

Athenzum Club. 


Vitirers : De Vitriers (5 §,. ii, 228, 294, 
524.)—There is a family De Villiers of La 
Rochelle, mentioned, p. 68, in the Armorial 
Général de France, par Charles d’Hozier. This 
manuscript is at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris. MATHILDE Eys. 


PorvuLatTion oF THE Wortp (5* §. iii, 180,)— 
Many estimates have from time to time been 
made as to the number of persons living upon the 
globe. In 1685 Vossius guessed that there were 
500 millions throughout the world; Riccioli, in 
1672, calculated them at twice that figure; Volney, 
in 1804, reckoned them at 437 millions; Malte- 
3run, in 1810, at 640 millions; Hassel, in 1824, 
at 938 millions; Von Roon, in 1840, at 864 
millions ; Von Reden, in 1854, at 1,135 millions ; 
Dieterici, in 1859, at 1,288 millions. The latest, 
and, in all probability, the one closest to the actual 
fact, is the one of Behm and Wagner, who thus 
estimate the people now alive :— 


203,300,000 
84,542,000 
4,438,000 


1,391,030,000 
For further particulars, consult Die Bevoikerung 
der Erde: jahrliche iibersicht herausgegsben von 
E. Behm und H. Wagner. II. Gotha: Julius 
Perthes, 1874. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Rusholme. 


“‘ Sidereis stipor turmis in vertice mundi, 

Esseda famoso gesto cognomine vulgi” 
(5% §. iii, 171.)—It is singular that the two 
translations of the above lines given in p. 171 are 
both impossible.. I say impossible, because it is 
obvious that prosody requires esseda to be a dactyl, 
that is, to be in the nominative case ; also, gesto is 
not the first person of the verb gestare, but the 
passive participle of the verb gero, agreeing with 
the ablative absolute cognomine. Therefore trans- 

late as follows :— 
“TI, the Chariot, am environed in the pole of the world 
with starry troops ; 
The famous surneme of the vulgar being hornet? me). 
IRO, 
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Dury to tHe Lower (5 §. iii. 289.) 
—The Catholic Church denies that we owe to 
beasts any such duty as we owe to men with souls 
to be saved, and discourages in Italy the formation, 
generally by Protestants and free thinkers, of 
societies for the protection of animals. D. 


Oxp Inscription (5" §. iii. 225, 297.)—I regret 
that my quotation from R. Green’s Farewell to 
Folly has been marred by an unaccountable clerical 
error of my own. The second line should read 

“ The quiet mind is richer than a crowne.”’ 
Also, in the tenth line, “fare” is printed as 
“fate,” which, of course, destroys the sense. 
There are minor mistakes in the old spelling which 
are of little consequence. We, 
Headington, 

Mortar Inscriptions (5" iii. 106, 275.)—4 

I know of one mortar in Durham inscribed 
“ AMOR VINCIT omNIA, 1681,” 
and I think I have seen another with the same 
motto in the collection of a friend, to whom I have 
written on the subject. It is better than the 
rosaic Labor, &c., and means that when one’s 
eurt is in one’s work it is sure to be better done. 
The double meaning of vincit is a “happy 
thought ” ; love not only conquers all things, but 
binds all together. 

Many readers of “N, & Q.” will remember the 
pair of beads of the Prioress of Chaucer, to which 
was attached a gold brooch, 

“On whiche was first ywriten a crowned A, 


d. ¥. 


And after, Amor vincit omnia.” 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


It is highly improbable, to my thinking, that my 
friend J. T. F. should blunder in reading inserip- 
tions, or, indeed, in any antiquarian matter what- 
soever. Iam pretty sure he has not done so in 
this case, for I have before me at this present 
moment a mortar whose rim is inscribed 

** AMOR VINCIT OMNIA, 1679,” 
in letters so distinct that it is impossible to read 
them wrongly. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Pritcnarp or Drury Lane §. iii. 248.)— 
Several years since I sent this quotation to “ N. 
& Q.,” and asked for information. I do not re- 
member that it was ever answered. T. E. D. 


“ DESIDERIUS, OR THE ORIGINAL Pieri,” &e. 
(5™ 8. iii. 38, 69, 191.)—I have a copy of the first 
edition. In this edition the words on title-page 
“under confinement” do not appear, nor is the 
Preface dated. L. R. Correre.t. 

Wokingham. 


_“ Wrse, Tae Vig, tHe (5% §. 
iii. 20, 274) is by Mr. Thomas George Shaw, the 


veteran agitator for the reduction of the Spanish 
and Portuguese wine duties, and was published in 
1864 by Longmans. J. L. C. 8. 


Tue “ or Pravutus (5" iii. 160, 
195.)—You referred me to “N. & Q.” 2"4 §, vii, 
393, 423, 441, 505, and I see you (if I mistake not) 
are fully acquainted with Mr. Beeston’s very 
learned pamphlet. As to Gesenius, you quote what 
he says, and J. T. F. had, perhaps, better study it. 
I certainly thought this pamphlet was out of print 
and almost unknown. have a presentation copy 
from the author (whom I knew well), which I shall 
be very happy to lend, though, of course, I set 
very great store on it, and must be careful it is not 
lost by so doing. x 


Miss Baitey (3" §. iii. 76; S. iii, 234.)— 
Mr. Ichabod Todd (ante, p. 235) has misquoted 
Byron, Don Juan, C. vii. s. 19. The lines are :— 

“Three of the Smiths were Peters; but the best 

Amongst them all, hard blows to inflict or ward, 
Was he, since so renown'd ‘in country quarters 
At Halifax ’;* but now he served the Tartars.” 


The song seems an exception to most sequels. 


Mr. Todd is certainly a little wrong in the In- 
troduction to his sequel to Miss Bailey. It is the 
siege of Ismail Byron is describing :— 

“ A town which did a famous siege endure, 

And was beleaguer'd both by land and water 
By Souvaroff or Anglice Suwarrow.” 
J. P. Morris. 


“Historre MonastiqueE pD’IRLANDE” (5% §, 
iii. 268) was not written by Louis Lucas, but was 
printed by him. The author of the work was L. 
Augustus Allemand. If Mr. Jounston applies 
to me, I will lend him the work, of which I have 
never seen another copy. R. R. Mappey. 

3, Vernon Terrace, Booterstown, co. Dublin. 


“Tue Deatu-Bep Conressions or THE Covy- 
Tess oF Guernsey” (5% §, iii. 6, 153, 212.)—I 
still hold to the opinion that this book was written 
by W. H. Ireland. If Lady Hamilton was the 
author, it seems strange that she should have 
selected such a publisher as Fairburn, a ballad 
printer and issuer of caricatures and clap-trap 
books. If Mr. Toms can prove that Lady 
Hamilton sent her MS. to the Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, he may be certain that it would not be ac- 
cepted until it had passed the ordeal of Fairburn’s 
factotum W. H. Ireland. I, however, am quite 
convinced that the book was written by Ireland, 
and not merely one that he had looked over. 

James Henry Dixov. 


Armour tx Cuurcues §, ii. 388, 494 ; iii. 
257.)—It may be added to Mr. Mackxenziz Wal- 


® See the farce of Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
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cort’s reply note on this subject as above, that a 
number of quaint extracts from churchwardens’ 
accounts, illustrating the liability of parishes, &c., 
holding property as such, to provide and keep in 
repair a proportionate quantity of arms and armour, 
and to find men to bear it to the annual muster, 
will be found in the general chapters on the 
English militia in a history of The Royal North 
Gloucester militia regiment (Nichols & Sons, Lon- 
don, 1875). L. R. G. B. 


Tue Srece or Latnom Hovse §. iii. 249, 
276.)—A journal of the siege (Halsall’s) is pub- 
lished jointly with the Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson 
(Bohn, 1846). F. D. 

Nottingham. 


“Tue Toast” (5 S. iii. 68, 247, 275.)—I have 
now lying before me a copy of The Toast, the 
title-page of which runs thus : The Toast, an Epic 
Poem in Four Books. Written in Latin by 
Frederick Scheffer, Done into English by Pere- 
grine Donald, Esq.; Vol. I. 

“ Si quis erat dignus describi, quéd malus, aut fur, 
Quod Moechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant.” 

Hor. Dublin: Printed in the Year mpccxxxu. 
8vo. pp. 96. 

Davis’s Second Journey Round the Library of 
a Bibliomaniac contains a key, as well as an 
account of Dr. W. King, Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, and author of the poem in question. 

The Dublin edition of The Toast contains only 
Books I. and II., which is accounted for by the 
following extract from Political and Literary 
Anecdotes of his Own Times. By Dr. W. King. 
8vo. Lond. 1819 :— 

“ When I had concluded the second Book, I laid aside 
the work, and I did not take it up again till some years 


after, at the pressing instance of Dr. Swift.’ 
W. H. 


Oxford. 


or Camoens (5 §. iii. 219, 
257, 297.)—Your correspondent, J. Kerra Anavs, 
is certainly mistaken in supposing Camoens to 
have been buried at Macao. What is shown 
there is not his tomb or sepulchre, but a grotto 
or cave, as it is called, where, during his exile 
from Goa, he is said to have passed much of his 
time, and composed a considerable portion of his 
immortal epic. Iam very glad to hear that the 
memory of the poet is held in such esteem. 
There is a beautiful woodcut, by Bewick, of the 
cromlech or grotto in my father’s Memoirs, and I 
have also several original drawings of it by 
Chinese and other artists. E. H. Apamsoy. 


§, iii. 27, 194, 276.)—E. K. 
will find that I am not “in error” in stating that 
Lord Eythin was the last of the kings “ designed 
of Barracht,” as my authority for the statement is 


not Douglas, but the letters patent creating the 
peerage in favour “Domini Jacobi King de Bar- 
racht.” Amongst some notes taken from Harl. 
MSS. 4732, I find the arms of Lesley, Earl of 
Rothes, described with the tinctures mentioned by 
Mr. Leste, viz., “ Az. on a bend ar. three buckles 
gu.” C. 8. K. 
Eythan Lodge, Southgate. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Glimpses of the Seana ; being Facts, Re- 
cords, and Traditions relating to Dreams, 
Omens, and Natural Occurrences, Apparitions, 
Wraiths, Warnings, Second Sight, Witchcraft, 
Necromancy, &c. Edited by the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, Lam- 
beth. 2 vols. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

No doubt there are more things in heaven and 

earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. In 

connexion with the supernatural, however, the 
subject is often treated as if it were not only 
dreamt of, but one familiar to us all, and one the 
treatment of which required no especial care nor 
any very stringent accuracy. But the supernatural 
demands the most perfect correctness, not only as 
to facts, but as to how the documents came into the 
possession of the narrator. Any ghost story put 
forward on anonymous testimony should be treated 
at once as untrustworthy till its alleged trathful- 
ness of detail can be confirmed. In the interesting 
work before us there is not to be recognized that 
perfect correctness which the public would expect 
from the learned and reverend editor. We take 
as an example the “ Lyttelton Ghost Story.” Dr. 

Lee says that the present Lord Lyttelton has 

courteously consigned to him certain documents 

relating to that story, and which, in the pages of 
these volumes, “are first set forth in detail and at 
length.” This is the reverse of accurate, for, in 

“N. & Q.,” Nov. 11, 1874, all the documents in 

possession of the present Lord Lyttelton were 

printed, by his kind permission. They were then 

first printed in detail and at length, whereas im 

Dr. Lee’s book the most important are omitted. 

We are the more surprised at Dr. Lee having over- 

looked the fact that these documents first appeared 

in “N. & Q.,” as he is a not unfrequent, and always 

a welcome, contributor to our columns. Further, 

we are surprised that Dr. Lee, holding all the 

documents, has omitted to insert any one of them. 

Dr. Lee appears to attach no importance to those 

which in the estimation of others are of primary 

importance. The reverend editor sees no material 
discrepancies in the documents by aid of which he 
tells the story. Others, we think, will come to an 
opposite conclusion. We are at a léss altogether 
to account for his omission of the note written by 
the venerable Mr. Fortescue, son of the Mr. (after- 
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wards Lord) Fortescue, who was with Lord Lyttel- 
ton throughout the day and night of his death, 
which note, as well as that signed S. L. (also 
omitted by Dr. Lee), destroys the authenticity of 
this clumsy fiction altogether. Those who care to 
read in detail and full length this celebrated legend, 
must read it in “N. & Q.” for November 11, 
1874; they will not find it so delivered in Dr. 
Lee’s otherwise entertaining volumes. 


Select Thoughts on the Ministry and the Church, 
&c., gathered from the Literature of all Times, 
and Arranged for immediate Reference. By 
the Rev. Dr. Davies, Editor of “ Other Men’s 
Minds,” and Author of “Our Heavenly Home,” 
&e. (Tegg & Co.) 

Tue writer of this work has endeavoured to pre- 

pare a volume which might “render some timely 

assistance to his brethren.” His task has been 
accomplished with much success. A single glance 
will show that the Christian Ministry, for whom 
the book is mainly written, cannot monopolize this 
compilation of passages selected from the writings 
of scholars of note. These extracts of poetry and 

rose _e~ many shades of thought. Dr. 

avies does not sound his own trumpet by any 
means too loud when he describes his volume as 

“a condensed library.” A book of some 700 pages, 

full of precious draughts from a thousand in- 

tellectual wells, is truly refreshing to thirsty minds. 

The volume must, ere long, find its way into 

many drawing-rooms as well as studies. It is also 

a book suitable for a present to readers, young 

and old. 


Letters of Spiritual Counsel and Guidance. By the late 
Rev. J. Keble, M.A. Edited by R. F. Wilson, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Third Edition, 
much enlarged. (Parker & Co.) 

Iw critical times like the present for the churches, no 

greater service could have been rendered in the interests 

of the Anglican communion, than by the publication of 
these letters of him who must ever be considered one of 
its very brightest ornaments. To neither abbey nor 
cathedral, thanks to our present system of bestowing 
royal and episcopal patronage, was it permitted to glory 
in his living presence ; but, for all that, the name of 
John Keble is a power for guidance that might well have 
been added by the Dean of Westminster, in his late ad- 
dress at St. Andrew's, to those of the great men who 
have exercised a mighty influence in spite of the obscure 
positions they were doomed to occupy. The present 
edition contains some thirty-two additional letters, on 
theological and controversial difficulties, so important in 
themselves that we would strongly urge on Mr. Wilson 
their separate issue, if only for the benefit of those pos- 
sessing the earlier editions. ne letter (cliii.), ‘‘On the 

Religious Revivals in Ireland,” is of special value and 

interest at the present time. The doctrine of the “ per- 

sonal assurance ” of those acted on by revivals is here 
exhaustively treated. 


The New Quarterly Magazine, No.7 (Ward, Lock & 
Tyler), has, in a spirited number, a powerful condemna- 
tion of vivisection, by the sharply-pointed pen of Miss 
Cobbe.—The monthlies are remarkable for the ability 


with which their “characters” are written. 7, 
Bar has a very clever one of Beaumarchais ; the CornAall 
one equally clever of Hazlitt; Macmillan, an appreciative 
one of Sir Arthur Helps; and Character Sketches and 
Reminiscences are among the best chapters in the hand. 
some half-yearly volume of the St. James's Magazine. 


Old and New London. Ullustrated. Westminster and the 
Western Suburbs. By Edward Walford. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

Mr. WALrorD is a worthy successor to his worthy pre. 

decessor, Mr. Thornbury. Old and New London ig 

exceedingly well told, and very admirably illustrated, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

Mr. Atex. V. W. Brxxers (Lewisham, 8.E.) writes:— 
“Should F. B.'s residence not be too unget-at-able, I 
would with pleasure, when in town, have a look at his 
portraits. I think I should know all the Princes of the 
House of Orange ;—the period of Dutch history during 
which the States of Holland were officially styled Hoog 
Mojenden was comparatively a short one. Years ago 
Mr. Bickers, of Leicester Square, showed me an ovgl 
portrait of one of the Dutch Bikkers family to which I 
myself belong. Either Cornelius or Andrew might have 
written to the States of Holland after their encounter 
with the second William of Orange. Anyhow, my seeing 
the portraits might considerably narrow the scope of 
F. B.'s inquiry.” (See “ Portraits,” ante, p. 268.) 

W. H. Autyurrt (Oxford) says, with regard to Thomas 
Scot (5 8. iii. 289),—“ As has been stated in ‘ N. & Q’ 
(1* 8. v. 179), little is known of the personal history of 
Thomas Scot. In addition to the authorities there 
quoted, Mr. Codford may consult J. P. Collier's Bibligg. 
Account of the Rarest Books, &c., vol. ii. p. 326. 

“Suamves O’Baren” (5" 8. iii. 220), although ge 
credited to Lover, was written by the late Sheridan 
Le Fanu, author of Uncle Silas. 

J. Braypek Marraews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


J. A. suggests to old booksellers that in advertising 
Bibles and Prayer Books they should state if they con- 
tain any family records. 

J. H. 8.—See Southey’s Devil’s Walk and Coleridge’s 
Devil's Thoughts for the correct version. 

W. P. W. to Mr. Toms, 

G. L. A.—Your pronunciation is the prevailing one. 

Lex.—Sorry we cannot further help you. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


How to Licur PLatrorms, Stations, &c., aT NIGHT.— 
Suitable Reflectors should be adapted to each lamp or ga 
burner, in order to reflect and spread the light wherever it is 
required. By such means a great improvement in the lighting, 
and also a considerable saving in the cost of gas, &c., 
effected. Mr. Chappuis, the Reflector Patentee, of 69, Fleet 
Street, London, manufactures every description of Reflectors 
for Railway, Manufactures, Scientific or Domestic purposes.— 
(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
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